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J LEARNING TO READ.*—n. 


BY PROF. 8. R. THOMPSON, PERU. 


A method of teaching reading, sometimes called the W. D. Swan 
method, with certain modifications, is now in use in a good many 
schools. The first reading book on this system is so arranged that 
for some time the words used contain but the short sounds of the 
vowels and the regular sounds of the consonants; the hard sound 
of c and g, and the long sound of y being exclusively used. The 
sounds or powers of the letters are first taught, not the names. The 
sentence, “ My cat can lap up milk,” is an example of the kind of 
words used at the beginning of this method. After this class of words 
is exhausted, the irregularities and difficulties of the language are 
introduced by degrees. The plan has many good points. Children 
are not discouraged by a bristling array of difficulties, irregularities, 
and inconsistencies at the outset. At the same time it conforms to 
the well established principle in education that the easiest part of a 
subject should be introduced first, and the difficulties by degrees. 
The objections to its use are that the number of words suitable for 
use in it is limited, so that it is impossible for any one to become a 
fluent reader by the use of such words alone. 

There is a third method extensively in use called the “ word 
method.” In this the pupils are taught words as words—repre- 
sentatives of ideas and things—without any reference to the letters 
of which they are made up. He learns to call words by sight just 
as he learns to name persons or trees. As soon as a few hundred 


*A lecture delivered before the Gage County institute, December, 1375. 
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words are learned in this way, he is taught the names of the letters, 
and begins to spell words—not as a means of learning to pronounce 
words, but so as to be able to write them. By this method the first 
things taught are not abstractions, but words with a meaning; and 
it is the uniform experience that children learn words rapidly in 
this way, and that by the time they have learned two hundred 
words they have in some way learned the letters, without any 
trouble about teaching sem. Children taught in this way will not 
be likely to fall into that drawling style of spelling their way 
through their reading lessons so productive of bad elocutionary 
habits. 

It will be observed that after the first two or three hundred words 
are taught in this way, spelling and reading are taught simultane- 
ously, but for differeat purposes; and the child is nowhere given to 
understand that he spells as a means of learning to pronounce. 

It is objected to the word method that no one would think of 
teaching notation or numeration in that way. Certainly not. But 
if our notation was as unsystematic as our spellingis; if 6 were 
at one time 10, and at another 4, and again 3; if a figure in the 10’s 
place was in ome number 28, and in another 50; or again 100, or 
1,000, there would be no other way to teach it, and the written ex- 
pression for every number would have to be learned as words are 
now. But instead of this, our notation is systematic and philo- 
sophical in every part, and to compare our spelling with it is to 
confess ignorance of the whole subject matter. 

The attempt has been made to give to our language a mode of rep- 
resentation approaching in systematic accuracy the Arabic system 
of notation. The general plan is to ascertain the number of ele- 
mentary sounds in the language, and then to represent each by the 
same unvarying sign. In the alphabet adopted in this country by 
the American Phonetic Association there are used 23 of our letters, 
and formed 19 new ones. When you know this alphabet you know 
exactly how to pronounce any word represented by it, since all you 
have to do is to speak in succession the sounds and you have the 
word. The word though, for instance, contains but two sounds, ¢/ 
ando; to represent it phonetically but two characters would be 
used. So the word we spell y-a-c-h-t, and pronounce yot, would be 
written with three characters. 

This system was first invented and published to be used as a sub- 
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stitute for common print, and it was only incidentally discovered 
to be an excellent means of teaching children to read cammon 
print. It was soon discovered that pupils who had learned to read 
the ,uonetic print, will learn to read common print, by the resem- 
blance between the two, without help from a teacher. Further ex- 
periments proved conclusively that a child could first be taught 
common print, and afterwards the phonetic, much sooner than the 
common print alone. This was surprising and unexpected, but a 
large number of experiments made in this country and England, 
under the eye of such men as Charles Sumner, Gen. Banks, G. B. 
Emerson, Horace Mann, Andrew Comb, and Dr. Thomas Hill, at- 
test this fact beyond a reasonable doubt. 


In teaching by this method the sounds of the letters are used, 
not the names. The pupil is shown a letter and is taught to call 
it s, then another, 0, and is induced to make them nearer and nearer 
together, till he discovers that he is pronouncing the word sow. In 
this way all the letters are learned, after which but little practice 
is needed to enable the pupil to pronounce any word met with. 

It will be observed that in this kind of print there are no silent 
letters, no letters with 3 to 10 different powers, no sounds repre- 
sented by different signs; but everything is uniform, systematic, 
and satisfactory. To be sure when he begins to read common 
print he is at once introduced to the beauties of our orthography. 
But by this time he has learned to read, and has acquired such 
headway that he is not easily discouraged. Besides, when he en- 
counters our common spelling he is taught at ence that he cannot 
depend on the spelling as a guide to the pronunciation; and he 
learns to know the words by their resemblance to the phonetic 
print which he has already mastered. 


An important advantage conneeted with learning to read in this 
way, is the beneficial effect it has on the scholar’s articulation and 
pronunciation. Gen. Banks testified that he never saw a school in 
which there was such full, clear, and correct enunciation as in the 
schools of Waltham, Mass., where this method was in use. It took 
the brogue out of the Irish boy, and the twang out of the Yankee. 
It is found, too, that by early calling attention to the gross irregu- 
larities of our orthography it tends to make pupils better spellers. 
I am sorry to say that this method, notwithstanding its great merits, 
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has almost entirely gone out of use within a few years, on account 
of the difficulty of obtaining suitable books. 

Within a few years a method has been devised by Edwin Leigh, 
of New York, which, retaining many of the excellencies of the pho- 
netic method, is not open to some grave objections which are urged 
against the latter. It will be observed that two points deserve par- 
ticular attention in any scheme of teaching reading. The first is 
to make the earlier steps as easy, gradual, systematic, and reasona- 
ble as possible. The second, to give the learner the best possible 
aid in going on by himself. Leigh’s phonic method se.ms to com- 
bine these two methods to as great a degree as any, perhaps greater. 
The outlines of this method are as follows: 

1. Our common letters are all used, and no new ones. 

2. Each letter has a special form, or some modifications of its 
form for each sound of it. 

3. All silent letters are printed with a hair-line type, so as to be 
plainly distinguished from other letters. 

4. To preserve the spelling as it now is some duplicate forms are 
used, as for instance, one form of e and one form of a@ indicates the 
same sound, that of a in air. 

It is elaimed that this method, or rather this type, may be used 
with any of the methods heretofore described, except the phonetic, 
and it is very similar to that. It finely supplements the word 
method, for instance, by furnishing pupils with a key to the pro- 
nunciation of words, by means of which the pupil is able to go on 
by himself. 

Somewhat extensive trials have been made in Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, and other cities, The general testimony seems to be that 
it saves time—a year or more,—that it secures better spelling and 
better pronunciation. These are important advantages, but there 
is one not much dwelt upon, of no less importance. That is, that 
in teaching by either the phonic or phonetic methods, the reason of 
the pupil is properly exercised and cultivated, while the alphabetic 
method is perfectly arbitrary and unreasonable at every stage. 

Children early begin to reason, especially by analogy. Do they 
not always incline to say, bad, badder, baddest ; much, mucher, 
muchest? These, of course, are exceptions; the general rule for 
forming comparatives is regular. But when you take a subject in 
which there is neither system, analogy, or reason, and teach it as 
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though there was, is one of the best ways of repressing a pupil’s 
attempts at reasoning. A boy finds hic-cough in his lesson, and is 
told that it is pronounced hik-kup. The next day he finds fur-lough, 
and if he has any reason in him he will call it fur-/up, and perhaps 
be called a blockhead for it. If he dares to ask the teacher why if 
hiccough spells hikkup, furlough don’t spell furlup, he is told “ be- 
cause it ain’t, and that’s reason enough.” There can be no doubt 
but that this process, frequently repeated, tends to check the dawn- 
ing reason of the child, and greatly to delay the development of 
his understanding. 

The most astounding objection I have ever heard made to this 
and kindred plans was by a D. D., in the Sunday School Times. The 
objection was that it made learning to read too easy, and prevented 
the child from getting the requisite mental discipline. It need not 
be denied that mental discipline is a good thing; but to obtain dis- 
cipline must we plunge a pupil at once into the greatest labyrinth 
of unreasonable and mortifying perplexities at the outset? Would 
you try to develop the muscles of the gymnast by driving him 
through a buckthorn hedge, or an old blackberry patch; or would 
you teach a child to walk by placing it in an abandoned stone 
quarry? Hardly. What would you think of a teacher who would 
insist upon his pupils in arithmetic beginning in complex fractions 
the first thing, so that they might obtain mental discipline! Bah! 
I fear the old fogies are not all dead yet. 

And now a word to teachers in regard to these better methods. 
Are we not directed to “try all things, and hold fast that which is 
good.” I might stop to argue the duty of teachers to test all 
methods and retain only the best. I content myself with present- 
ing some reasons why it will pay a teacher to learn and use one or 
both cf these methods—the phonic and phonetic: 

1, A practical acquaintance with the elementary sounds is the 
basis of good reading. All elocutionists understand this. Now 
reading in either the phonic or phonetic type is a constant drill in 
the phonic analysis of words. Mortifying mistakes are sometimes 
made by teachers who have failed to learn the elementary seunds, 
and the marks used to indicate them as a guide to pronunciation. 
T once heard a teacher pronounce a column of words thus: rustikity, 
sagakity, capakity. 1 merely venture the remark that it does not 
take much “sagakity” to determine that that young lady had too 
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much “rustikity,” or not enough “sagakity,” perhaps you can de- 
termine which. Now a teacher accustomed to read phonetic print 
would not make such a mistake. The habit once formed of look- 
ing for indications of its pronunciation in the word itself would 
have prevented this blunder, as it will many others. 

Reading phonic print is an excellent way to learn the pronuncia- 
tion of new werds, and correcting the pronunciation of old enes. 
What hours of toil every careful student spends pering over what 
Dean French calls “that greatest of all absurdities, a pronounc- 
ing dictionary,” to find the pronunciation of new words, or of old 
ones now forgotten. Yet whoever reads phonetic print has a pro- 
nouncing dictionary always open before him, and just at the word 
he wants. He has at his elbew a faithful, careful, exact friend, who 
kindly, firmly, but certainly corrects all his mistakes. 

But if useful in common words, how beyond praise it would be if 
we could have our newspapers printed in it. Some of you will 
remember what a time we had trying to get the correct speech of 
the multitude of new names swept under our notice by the great 
rebellion. How we toiled and worried over Antietam, how we 
doubted over Sigel, and Valandigham, and that unpronounceable 
cognomen of the illustrious chief of the Fremont body-guard, the 
hero of Springfield, reminding one of Southey’s lines, in his “March 


from Moscow :” 
“And last of all an admiral came, 
A terrible man with a terrible name, 
A name we ail know by sight very well, 
But which no-one can speak and no one can spell.” 


And now in conclusion, ladies and gentlemen, teachers, to the 
advantages mentioned in connection with the reading of phonetic 
print. The acquisition is valuable in itself, but above price as a 
means of starting our youth on the highway to knowledge. Read- 
ing is an art, hard to acquire, difficult to teach, and at the same 
time the most important that man can master. Let each one of us, 
then, do what we can by aiding in the diffusion of correct views of 
teaching, to broaden and deepen the channels through which flows 
the stream of popular education, until we have achieved that crown- 
ing glory of educational effort, a republic in which there is not one 
siugle individual unable to read his mother tongue. 





To give information is well; to teach how to get it is better. 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
BY B. P. CHUTE, ARAGO. 


The study of English grammar has long been pursued in our 
common schools, but generally with very unsatisfactory results. 
A small proportion of pupils who have attended school the usual 
time—from five to twenty-one years of age—can write a decent 
letter. We heard a prominent educator say at a teachers’ institute 
that he once received a letter from some person, asking him how to 
parse certain words. He did not care much about the parsing, but 
there were 19 clear mistakes in the 18 lines of the letter, thus show- 
ing that great zeal in parsing may exist with very little skill in 
writing English. 

The object in studying grammar is te learn to speak and write 
the English language with propriety. It is generally supposed that 
if pupils can answer correctly nearly all the questions which would 
be usually asked by a teacher in going through an ordinary text 
book, and parse nearly all the words which may occur, the object 
aimed at is attained, or that they are on the right road toit. In 
an excellent article on grammar in the August number of the 
TEACHER we have the opinion of a popular writer, Richard Grant 
White. He says that the study of grammar gives no help whatever 
towards the mastery of one’s mother tongue. We are not prepared 
to say quite so much as this, but as it is the fashion to set up gram- 
mar as a god to be worshipped, we are thankful for an article which 
comes so near the truth. 

He also says: “As to rules, they are passing away, and in all 
cases quite useless as a means of instruction. With them parsing 
will disappear. I do not hesitate to say that before another gen- 
eration of teachers takes the field, parsing$will have been dropped 
from the course of study forever.” 

At an institute held some time ago in Nebraska City, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That practice in the art of composition should precede the study of 
theoretical grammar. 


One of the speakers who favored the resolution was Prof. §. R- 
Thompson, then of the State University, but now at the head, of 
the Normal Sehool. He said he had not the least doubt that the 
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time would come when grammar would be thrown out of our 
schools as a primary study. He had observed for fifteen years that 
public sentiment was moving in that direction. 

Dr. A. P. Peabody, of Harvard College, in speaking of the waste 
of time in sehools, says, “The greatest waste is in English gram- 
mar.” As to text books, he thinks they should contain “not 
more than one fourth the material commonly crowded into a schoel 
treatise. Indeed, what is called English grammar is, most of it, 
fietitious, kept up for the benefit of the book trade. It consists of 
the forced application to the English of peculiarities borrowed’ 
from other tongues, and the shams are appreeiated by those who. 
have studied other languages.” 

Prof. Bascom says: “Grammar text books could embrace all that 
is necessary within fifty pages, whereas they now contain two hun- 
dred or more. There are too many nice distinctions, too many 
genders, too many moods; what is called the subjunctive mood, for 
example, isno mood. Pupils should nct be. obliged to state their 
knowledge in any one particular method.” 

Herbert Spencer is a distinguished writer on education. He 
says: “As Dr. Latham, condemning the usual school drill of Lind- 
ley Murray, rightly remarks: ‘Gross vulgarity is a fanlt to. be pre-. 
vented; but the proper prevention is to be got from habit, not 
rules.’ Similarly, there can be little question that good composi- 
tion is far less dependent upon acquaintance with its laws, than 
upon practice and natural aptitude. A clear head, a quick imagi- 
nation, and a sensitive ear will go far towards. making all rhetori- 
cal precepts needless. He who daily hears and reads well-framed 
sentences, will naturally, more or less, tend to use similar ones.” 


“Practice what you most affect” is not only the sentiment of the 
poet, but of advanced thinkers on language. 

In nearly every school district the usual method of teaching 
grammar is considered nearly as important as grammar itself; in- 
deed, any great departure from the usual method might create the 
impression in the district that grammar was not studied at all, and 
that the improved method was another new-fangled humbug to 
gratify Jazy teachers. We suppose that some teachers adhere to the 
beaten track because they love peace, and do not aspire to the honor 
of martyrdom. When will our schools be emancipated from the 
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thraldom, direct or indirect, of a vulgar public sentiment, and the 
control of them given to the best minds in the land? 

The question may be asked, what method of practice in school is 
best? We do not suppose that any one method is always best. Dr. 

ranklin’s is a good one. It is given in some of our school readers. 
If the teacher thinks it necessary to begin at the bottom round of 
the ladder, we think it is a guod plan for a class to write on their slates 
a few sentences read by the teacher, or one of the pupils, from the 
reader used by the class. This must be written very rapidly. Then 
allow a few minutes to correct errors, which with beginners, will 
be chiefly in spelling, punctuation, and the use of capital letters. 
Now state the page and paragraph in their books where these sen- 
tences can be found, and require them to compare their work with 
the book, and note all errors. As everything tires when continued 
too long, the exercise may be changed while the drill continues, 

Another good exercise is to read something from any interesting 
book, and require the class to write in their own words all that they 
can recollect of it. This disciplines the memory, and is an exercise 
in the construction of sentences, as well as in what was mentioned in 
the previous method. Reference should be made to the grammar 
when it is necessary. In this way as much of it as is applicable is 
assimilated, and can be used when needed. 

When pupils have acquired confidence in themselyes they can 
commence original compositions. It is well to disabuse their minds 
of the notion that they must write as learnedly as John Locke or 
Lord Bacon. It is not so much ideas that are wanted as the ability 
to express properly any ideas of their own or of others. At first it 
would be best to write compositions on the slate; afterwards, with 
pen on paper. Then attention may be given to the mechanical ex- 
ecution of the work. It is believed that only a very tew of the 
errors in a composition should be pointed out at any one time. If 
everything is criticised that is faulty, the writer would not remem- 
ber all, and would be likely to be discouraged by it. 

We have confined our remarks principally to learning to write. 
The same principles are involved in learning to speak correctly. 
Attention to the minutiw is what is needed in respect to both. 
Our own speech so soon vanishes into thin air that we can hardly 
hold it long enough to look at it. Others can criticise it. Butifa 
man ig an accurate writer, he will be likely to be an accurate speaker, 
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Dr. Samuel Johnson was distinguished for his conversational pow- 
ers. He was once asked how it happened that he excelled so much 
in conversation. He replied that he made it a rule to do his best 
in every company he was in. 

It is not probable that the methods here recommended will be 
immediately popular with those who control our schools. Instead 
of fluent repetition of rules and grammatical forms, and analysis 
of sentences according to some late authors, but not according to 
Noah Webster and established usage, the teacher on examination day 
presents a large budget of compositions, abounding it is true with 
errors, but still showing whatever knowledge and ignorance nat- 
urally appear in such exercises. Accuracy of thought, taste in the 
construction of sentences, and elegance in mechanical execution, 
could not reasonably be expected. It requires long years of prac- 
tice in composition to attain all these excellencies. 

It is quite probable that school boards, superintendents, and visi- 
tors generally, have been surprised and disappointed that nothing 
better could be presented. Nevertheless, we still think that prac- 


tice in writing is the way to excellence, and that the best that pu- 
pils can do, whether it be well or ill done, should be inspected with a 
philosephic eye, seeing at the same time the tendency of the effort 
and not with a feeling of disappointment that they are not to be 
delighted with looking upon a work of high art, which might rival 
the works of the great masters of Italy and Greece. 





In these days of “Dime Novels” and “Boys of the World,” the 
average boy has but little knowledge of the thonght-masters of the 
past. If the teacher, on the recurrence of the anniversary of the 
birthdays of the poets and sages of the past and the present, should 
allude to the fact briefly, and ask that in the reading hour of each 
class, the usual exercise might be varied by the recitation of brief 
extracts from their works, the practice, continued from year to year, 
would lead to a slight knowledge of these great minds, where now 
none exists. It might, too, induce many a boy and girl to leave 
the husks which constitute their present mental pabulum for solid 
brain-building kernels, of which they are greatly in need.—W. Y. 
Journal Education. 


Tne best way for a man to get out of a lowly position is to be 
conspicuously effective in it—Dr. Joon HAL. 
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THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 
BY W. H. VENABLE. 


A weary teacher sat alone while twilight gathered on ; 

And not a sound was heard around—the boys and girls were gone. 
The weary teacher sat alone; unnerved and pale was he; 

Bowed ‘neath a yoke of care, he spoke in sad soliloquy: 
“Another round, another round of labor thrown away,— 
Another chain of toil and pain dragged through a tedious day. 
“Of no avail is constant zeal, love’s sacrifice is loss; 

The hopes of morn, so golden, turn, each evening, into dross. 

“J squander on a barren field my strength, my life, my all; 

The seeds I sow will never grow, they perish where they fall.” 


He sighed, and low upon his hands his aching brow he prest; 

And o’er his frame ere long there came a soothing sense of rest. 
And then he lifted up his face, but started back aghast,— 

The room by strange and sudden change assumed proportions vast. 
It seemed a Senate hall, and one addressed a listening throng; 
Each burning word each bosom stirred, applause rose loud and long. 
The ’wildered teacher thought he knew the speaker’s voice and look, 
“And for his name,” said he, “the same is in my record book.” 

The stately Senate hall dissolved, a church rose in its place, 
Wherein there stood a man of God, dispensing words of grace. 
And though he spoke in solemn tone, and though his hair was gray, 
The teacher’s tho’t was strangely wro’t, “I whipped that boy to-day!” 
The church, a phantasm, vanished soon ; what saw the teacher then ? 
In classic gloom of alcoved room an author plied his pen. 

“ My idlest lad,” the teacher said, filled with a new surprise— 
“Shall I behold his name enrolled among the great and wise ?” 


The vision of a cottage home the teacher now descried ; 

A mother’s face illumed the place, her influence sanctified. 
“A miracle! a miracle! this matron well I know 

Was but a wild and careless child, not half an hour ago. 
And she to her children speaks of duty’s golden rule, 

Her lips repeat, in accents sweet, my words to her at school.” 


The scene was changed again, and lo, the school house rude and old; 
Upon the wall did darkness fall, the evening air was cold. 
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“A dream !” the sleeper, waking, said, then paced along the floor, 
And, whistling, slow and soft and low, he locked the school house door. 
And, walking home, his heart was full of peace and trust and love 
and praise ; 
And singing slow and soft and low, he murmured “After many days.” 
—Selected. 





THE TEACHER MUST STEADILY AND CONSTANTLY 
IMPROVE. 


There is no temptation so great to the hard working teacher as 
to remain on the very spot where he has earned his certificate. 
That attests his ability to instruct. He has toiled to obtain it, and 
now holds it as a key to a position. His efforts have not been for 
the knowledge, the strength, the enlarged views, but for the certifi- 
cate that he is qualified for an instructor. There is many a man 
who looks back to a day when he was admitted as a member of our 
noble profession, and grounds his fitness wholly upon the success- 
ful examination he then passed. 

It is not to press any more labor on these tried shoulders that we 
beg to say a few earnest words against contentment with past 
achievements. It is for encouragement and relief. It is to show 
you that if burdens may not be made lighter, you may be made 
stronger and more able to bear them. 

The ignorant man cannot possess self-respect. He may eover 
his defects by one pretense or another; he may cenceal them from 
his classes very easily; he may require more tact to hide them from 
his associates; but they become at last powerful reasons that will 
impel him to seek other employment. The daily tasks of the school 
room are of an irksome nature. There is a constant demand for 
patience, “that divinest quality,” and he who would walk among 
the perplexities and reiterations of the school room without growing 
narrow and soured, must daily find in the works of genius that halo 
which renders common things in its light transparently beautiful. 
There is an artificial constraint in the school room. From that the 
teacher must purge himself by conversing with minds that ever treat 
him with dignity and respect. He will be able, by communing with 
the best thoughts, to stand on his platform every day, a stronger 
and a wiser man. 
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There should be a steady attempt to be something better than 
teachers, even true men and women. Like all monotonous occupa- 
tions {there is a tendency to deterioration in teaching. The wearisome- 
ness of school room work gradually undermines even a noble na- 
ture. Against this, early and constant opposition must be made. 
The entire life must not be spent on things already known; there 
must be a pressing on to the things that are before. It is the posses- 
sion of ideas above and beyond the work done that makes a great sou). 
Men in the drudgery of camps, of counting rooms, of couris, and 
of the pulpit, too, have cherished thoughts that kept their lives 
fresh and green. It is this that imparts character to men and 
women. Daily attrition with the rough things in life’s pathway 
has a tendency to utterly destroy it. It is the atmosphere that is 
above us that causes it to expand into strength and beauty. 

The steady attempt of the teacher to improve himself becomes 
therefore apparent, for character is to subtle a force to remain hid- 
den. It animates his pupils, they know not how. 

A teacher teaches only what lives on his lips; it is not what 
he has stored in memory as his stock in trade. By such a teacher 
the driest leeson may be embellished. 

But among his own profession such a teacher becomes a power 
of.good almost immeasurable. Such a soul performs his part so 
well that he lifts every one of his craft along with him; they all 
receive the honor such a man gradually draws toward himself. A 
few men and women who will not be satisfied with themselves as 
they were yesterday, what landmarks they become! Others look at 
them as sailors to distant beacons, to guide their way and to pattern 
out their lives—. Y. School Journal. 





THERE is an incessant clatter about modes of education—how 
best to teach American boys the classics or sciences or the rules of 
trade; but when are they taught reticence, decent, grave reserve of 
thought and speech, that self control, in short, which makes an 
ordinary man greater than him who wins many battles? We have 
our jokes upon the cautious-tongued, canny Scotchman and the 
taciturn Quaker, but they ould teach us lessons which would in- 
crease our self respect and enable us to cut a much more decent 
figure in the eyes of the world —¥. ¥. Tribune. 
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BOOK BINDING. 


This is one of the most ancient of all the arts. Books were 
formed into quarto and folio at a very early period, and once in 
that form a cover was a natural consequence. Books in manuscript 
were so made in Catulius’ time, and in the age of King Actalus a 
method of preparing skins for writing on both sides was discovered, 
und the king ordered the leaves to be made square, and afterwards put 
into covers. Specimens of illuminated manuscripts in binding, exe- 
cuted before the invention of printing, are still in existence, and there 
is proof that the art of binding, in fair perfection, has been prac- 
ticed for nearly 1,250 years. 

The custom of keeping accounts in books is of great antiquity, 
and has become universal. The books formerly used were without 
ruled lines, but now, by the aid of machinery, lines are ruled across 
the sheets, to any pattern, in a variety of colors. 

People in this day can scarcely appreciate the advantages of this 
improvement, unless they have attempted to rule lines on the pages 
of a book with pen or pencil. The labor and annoyance of such an 
operation can now be avoided by having the paper ruled exactly 
to the required pattern before being bound. In the manner of 
fastening together the leaves of a book the changes are less marked ; 
indeed, the process of sewing the sheets on cords, the ends of 
which are fastened in the covers, remains substantially the same 
as it has for centuries, the only important change being that, ordi- 
narily, grooves are sawed across the backs of the folded sheets, in 
which the cords lie, where formerly they were outside. Sewing on 
parchment slips is also very common, but when a strong, flexible 
back is required, the former process is preferred. The “patent,” or 
epen spring back, is a modern invention. The “tight” back, the 
leather being glued or pasted directly to the backs of the folded 
sheets, is now generally confined to the smaller books and cheap 
grades. 

In ancient times, and until near the close of the last century, 
vellum was the only material used for covering books; afterwards, 
dressed calf and sheepskins were introduced. ‘To these are now 
added Russia leather, cowhide, goatskins, muslin, felting, and paper. 
Formerly, the binding was “finished” very plainly; now the styles 
are in great variety, and sometimes very elaborate. 
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THE GREAT BELLS OF THE WORLD. 


The great bell of Moscow, called the Tsar Kolokol, or King of 
Bells, is the largest in the world. It is 19 feet 3 inches high, and 
measures around its margin 60 feet 9 inches. It is estimated to 
weigh 443,772 pounds, and the metal in it is valued at more than 
$300,000. The bells of China rank next in size to those in Russia, 
but are much inferior to them in form and tone. In Peking, it is 
stated by father LeCompte, there are seven bells, each weighing 
120,000 pounds. One in the suburbs of the city is, according to 
the testimony of many travelers, the largest suspended bell in the 
world. It is hung near the ground, in a large pavilion, and, to 
ring it, a huge beam is swung against its side. A bell taken from 
the Dagon pagoda at Rangoon was valued at $80,000. Among the 
belJs recently cast for the new Houses of Parliament, the largest 
weighs 14 tons. The next largest bell in England was cast in 1848 
for York Minster, and weighs 27,000 pounds, and is 7 feet 7 inches 
in diameter. The Great Tom of Oxford weighs 17,000 pounds, and 
the Great Tom of Lincoln 12,000 pounds. The bell of St. Paul’s 
in London is 9 feet in diameter and weighs 11,500 pounds. . One 
placed in the Cathedral of.Paris in 1680 weighs 38,000 pounds. 
One in Vienna cast in 1711, weighs 40,000 pounds; and in Olmutzis 
another weighing about the same. The famous bell called Susanne 
of Erfurt is considered to be of the finest bell-metal, containing the 
largest proportion of silver; its weight is about 30,000 pounds; it 
was cast in 1497. At Montreal, Canada, is a larger bell than any in 
England, weighing 29,400 pounds; it was imported in 1843 for the 
Notre-Dame Cathedral. In the opposite tower of the cathedral is 
a chime of ten bells, the heaviest of which weighs 6,043 pounds, and 
their aggregate weight is 21,800 pounds.—A ppleton’s American Cy- 
clopedia, Revised Edition. 





THE early struggle for independence is a natural and salutary 
discipline for talent. Genius was given, not for the benefit of its 
possessor, but for the benefit of others. And the sooner its pos- 
sessor is taught the necessity of exerting it to a practical purpose, 
the better for him, and the better for society —Prest. WAYLAND. 
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CONNOISSEUR OR CONNAISSEUR ?—Connoisseur is the former, 
but now autiquated way of spelling in French. The question is, 
therefore, Is the word in question to be considered as still a foreign 
term, or as one already naturalized? If the former, con-nais-seur 
must be held to be the proper spelling, unless allusion be made to 
a bygone time in which the term received its particular meaning 
with respect to arts. 

Webster’s, it is true, contains con-neis-seur, and derives it from 
connoitre, the antiquated spelling of connaitre. But though a be- 
liever in Webster’s generally, the writer of this has not yet resigned 
himeelf to an unconditional surrender to its assertions, as, this 
time, he has been unable to connect infallible and human into refer- 
ence to the same being, or the same body of beings. 

As to the case that the term in question is now to be considered 
as naturalized, it must be agreed that parties not acquainted with 
French must, in the next, be deemed as justified in spelling the 
same with o ; but unless reference be made as above said, its spell- 
ing by a must appear preferable, as evincing conformation to prog- 
ress also in French orthography. F. C. BESSLER. 





TEACHING school, with all the innumerable duties which cluster 
around it, is, as some one remarked of life, like setting type} it must 
be read backward, before it is printed, and we never can know until 
the great proof-sheet is struck off, whether it be rightfully done. 
Or, like the weaving of a web of cloth of large and intricate pattern ; 
the colors are put in one after another, some of them repeated many 
times, and tke piece is rolled up as fast as woven. Only when it is 
finished, and the web unrolled, can the beauty and the harmony of 
the whole be seen. 

So we teachers weaye in the webs of many lives, putting in here 
a reprimand, there a smile of approval, a word of counsel or en- 
conragement; and how often we feel disheartened because we can- 
not at once see the result of our efforts! But when all is done, 
and the web of each life unrolled, may there be found woven by our 
hands many sweet flowers of Patience, many fair buds of Hope— 
Illinois Schoolmaster. 





EDITORIAL. 





State TEACHERS’ AssocraTion.—The Nebraska State Teachers’ 
Association held its 10th Annual Session at Nebraska City, March 
28th-30th. The severe storm of the 27th kept away many who 
had intended to be present, and the attendance from abroad was 
therefore not very large; but the meeting was nevertheless success- 
ful in every respect, and in the quality of the exercises has never 
been excelled. As the proceedings are to be published in full, it is 
not worth while to speak particularly of the many subjects and in- 
teresting papers presented. The one which attracted the greatest 
attention, and was acknowledged by all present to be of superior 
merit, was that of Miss Eva Darling, of Brownville, on the “ Edu- 
cational Value of Art.” Prof. Beals, who certainly would not go 
out of his way to give an undeserved compliment, characterized it 
as the “finest and most finished of all the papers I ever heard in 
a Nebraska State Teachers’ Association.” 

Prof. Thompson’s Paper on the “ Best Method of Electing County 
Superintendents,” in which he presented extracts from letters from 
20 leading American educators, representing 13 states, giving their 
views on this subject,—was the clinching argument in favor of the 
Pennsylvania plan of electing superintendents by a county conven- 
tion of district school officers. Only one of the 20 favored election 
by a direct vote of the people. The Association passed a resolu- 
tion favoring the method advocated by Prof. Thompson. 

Chancellor Benton’s paper advocating the establishment of secon - 
dary schools as feeders to the University, also elicited much inter- 
est, and a committee, consisting of Profs. Rich, of Brownville, 
Jones, of Lincoln, and Wightman, of Plattsmouth, was appointed 
to consider the subject, and report at the next meeting. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: President, 
C. B. Palmer; Vice President, Chas. Cross; Secretary, (. F. Secord ; 
Treasurer, J. B. Bruner; Executive Committee, S. R. Thompson, 
lI. G. Wolcott, J. H. Mockett, and Sarah 8. Hawley. 

The next session will be held at Fremont, the last ‘Tuesday in 
March, 1877. 
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In a recent visit to the Normal, our attention was called to the 
need of more papers for the reading room. ‘The meager appropria- 
tion for the library having been exhansted in the purchase of books, 
it is impossible to obtain papers and magazines, except by donation 
of the publishers. We call the attention of the state press to this 
fact, believing that many, if not all, of the publishers will be will- 
ing to furnish a copy of their papers for so beneficent a purpose. 
The favor will be very highly appreciated by both students and 
teachers, and the expense to the publishers will be a mere trifle 
compared with the value to the school. Address, “State Normal 
School, Peru, Neb.” 


At their meeting in March, the Board of University Regents 
selected to fill the vacancy created by the resignation of Chancellor 
Benton, Edmund B. Fairfiela, D. D., LL. D., formerly President of 
Hillsdale College, Mich., and now of the State Normal School at 
Indiana, Pa. He has had long service as an educator, in high posi- 
tions, and comes highly recommended by some of the most promi- 
nent men in the country. Itis generally believed to be a wise choice, 
and we trust the future may prove it so. 


WE call attention to the letter of Sup’t Williams, advocating a 
change in the time of beginning the school year. We have always 
considered the present arrangement awkward and inconvenient, 
and we know of no valid objection to making the Jegal school. year 
correspond with the actual school year, as established by universal 
custom. 


Tut Carolina Teacher is a new comer in the ranks of educational 
journals, and presents a very creditable appearance. It is pub- 
lished at Columbia, 8. C. M. A. Warren, Editor, and Publisher. 


Syp'r Foster, of Johnson County, expresses a fear that many 
schools of that county will have to be closed during the summer 
through lack of funds, arising from various causes. 


Pror. J. H. WortHen, of Nebraska City, who was recently ad- 
mitted to the bar, has been elected a member of the Board of Edu. 
cation of that city. 


WE are in receipt of the Oregon Educational Monthly, a neat 
looking journal published at Salem, Oregon, J. T. Gregg, editor. 





MISCELLANY. 





REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOL.* 


Gentlemen of the Board:—The term of school just closed was 
reasonably prosperous and satisfactory. No accident marred its 
harmony; teachers and pupils carried on their work with a zeal 
and industry worthy of all praise. 

In accordance with a resolution adopted at your last meeting, the 
Model School, discontinued in 1874, was in January re-organized 
as a school of practice. Miss Josie Dowden, of Lincoln, was en- 
gaged to take charge of it, her salary to be paid by tuition rates 
levied on the pupils. This arrangement gives us a Model School, 
or practice school, without expense to the state for the teaching 
force. ‘Ten pupil-teachers have taught one or more classes each 
during the term. The plan of changing the teacher of a class every 
two weeks has been given up, and the same teacher continues in 
charge of a class during the entire term. We think this quite as 
useful to the teacher, and greatly better for the pupils than the 
method of frequent changes. By the present plan the pupil-teach- 
ers have time to get thoroughly acquainted with their classes, and are 
stimulated to exertion by the opportunity to instruct a class con- 
tinuously and long enough to begin to see positive results. The 
discipline and control of this school are in the hands of its Princi- 
pal, but the work of the pupil-teachers has been supervised and 
largely directed by the Instructor in Methods. The latter meets 
the pupil-teachers frequently to consult about their work, criticises, 
advises, and suggests improvements as required. So far as I can 
learn, these arrangements have proved satisfactory to all concerned, 

The library and reading room are highly appreciated by our pu- 
pils, and constantly used. During the term, to our list of educational 
works has been added a complete set of Barnard’s American Jour- 
nal of Education, from 1856 to 1874, 24 large octavo volumes, re- 
plete with information on all subjects connected with education. 
Some additional furniture has been supplied for the reading room. 


* Made to the Board of Education, April 6, 1876. 
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We now receive regularly about 35 papers and magazines, in part 
donations by the publishers, part subscribed for, and part furnished 
by members of the faculty. The teachers frequently send their pu- 
pils to the library and reading room to look up information on 
syecial points. It is, I think, visited more frequently for this pur- 
pose than for general reading. 

The two literary societies connected with the school have both 
made very substantial improvement during the term. The Philo- 
matheans have carpeted their hall, and otherwise improved it. To 
the Everett Society, which has hitherto met in the Model School 
room, No. 8 has been assigned as a society hall, and has been hand- 
somely carpeted by the students. Every friend of the school has 
reason to be gratified by the excellent management and admirable 
spirit of these societies. 

Instruction in the art of teaching, fora number of years past has 
been confined to «tudents in the Jast year of the course. The rea- 
son assigned for this practice was that persons of limited scholastic 
acquirements were not able to derive profit from such instruction. 
It was believed that before a pupil can be tanght how to teach, he 
must by other studies and exercises have acquired considerable cul- 
ture. Perhaps this may not be a salis‘actory statement of the the- 
ory, but if the course of siudy in the present and past catalogues, 
is a correct exponent of the practice, no instruction in teaching was 
given to students below the senior year. From this theory and 
practice I am compelled to dissent for many reasons, some of whi_h 
may be here given: 

To confine this instruction to students in the highest class, con- 
taining less than one-fifteenth of all the pupils in the school, is to 
withhold it from the other fourteen-fifteenths. It ought not to be 
possible for a pupil to attend a normal school from one to four 
years, and during all this time receive no distinctive normal instruc- 
tion. If all students remained to complete the course, there would 
be more propriety in restricting professioual instruction to the last 
year; but since nineteen-twentieths of the pupils leave before grad- 
u ition, it seems to me that instruction in teaching should begin at 
an earlier period in the course. 

Yo the theoretical objection that pupils in the earlier years of our 
course are not prepared to receive instruction in the art of teaching, 
the answer must be that as a matter of fact they do teach more or 
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less. If a person is able to teach at all, surely he may be instructed 
in regard to better methods of teaching. The study of the art of 
teaching is in one sense a study of the art of learning ; why may 
not a student, while receiving instruction in one, also acquire val- 
uable ideas on the other. When a pupil has once acquired correct 
ideas of teaching, he will ever afterward observe the teaching of 
others more intelligently and more profitably. In the course of his 
own school life he will be continually learning something by obser- 
vation; many things, indeed, to which he otherwise would have 
paid no attention. . 

Of course the kind of instruction furnished must vary with the ad- 
vancement of the student. In the lower classes, results of observation 
and experience should be given, with such reference to the philoso- 
phy of the subject as the students are qualified to comprehend. 
The aim here should be to qualify teachers, as well as might be, for 
ungraded district schools. 

As students advance toward the later years of their course, 
the instruction should be made less empirical and more philosophi- 
cal, should deal more in general principles, and qualify for a higher 
grade of schools than the other. The highest classes may study 
the history and philosophy of education, the inter-relation of educa- 
tional means and instrumentalities, the effect of the diffusion of 
education on the wealth and prosperity of the community; in 
short, should receive that kind of intellectual and professional 
training which is adapted to fit for the duties of a principal of a 
high school, a superintendent of city or county schools, or any line 
of educational work requiring a general range of information and 
acquirement. 

Is there any reason why these two objects may not be carried on 
at the same time? Why should we confine our work to the prepa- 
ration of teachers for any particular grade of schools. If we do all 
we can to qualify students for the highest places, is that any rea- 
son why we should refuse instruction to those who aspire to qualify 
themselves for more lowly if not less useful positions. The state 
needs both. 

I do not wish to exalt unduly the advantages of direct instrne- 
tion in the art of teaching, to the discredit of those indirect but im- 
portant influences, by which every good normal school insensibly 
elevates and improves the general teaching spirit of those who may 
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attend it. A normal school signally fails in an important direction, 
if it does not succeed in imbuing its pupils with a more elevated 
conception of the teacher’s work, and a higher appreciation of its 
dignity and usefulness. Yet both experience and sound reason in- 
dicate that these influences, powerful and useful as they undoubt- 
edly are, may not safely be relizd on to the exclusion of positive in- 
struction. ‘The true spirit and life of the teacher may be imparted 
in the indirect way, but the skill to carry into effect its promptings 
must be principally imparted by systematic instruction in the art 
of teaching. 

I have dwelt somewhat at length on this last point, because I 
wish to ask the Board to modify the course of study so as to leave 
time for pupils to give, during the entire course, considerable atten- 
tion to the art of teaching. ‘To do this will not require any exten- 
sive changes. Some subjects which are now studied through two 
terms, will have to be confined to one, and in others some addi- 
tional acquirements will be required before entering. It is desira- 
ble also, I think, that pupils who remain to complete the course, 
should not have more than one new study the last term. This will 
enable them to devote that term principally to review, preparatory 
to final examination. Respectfully submitted, 

5. R. Tompson, Principal. 
EXTRACT FROM THE MINUTES OF THE BOARD. 


On motion the faculty were authorized to so modify the course 
of study as to make it conform to the suggestions of the Principal 
in regard to professional instruction. 

On motion the Principal was requested to furnish copies of his 
Report to the state papers for publication. 


C. B. Pater, Sec’y. 
PAREN ENGLAND, Pres’t 





A LITTLE Boy in the Beatrice school was reading the lesson in 
the Second Reader on Obedience, in which it is said that “children 
should obey their parents, and obey cheerfully.” The teacher de- 
siring to see if the words were understood, asked him what that 
meant. “It means,” said he, “that we must mind our mothers and 
not make a fuss about it, but I tell you, you can’t do it when you've 
just had a licking!” 
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NORMAL NOTES. 


[The following should have appeared last month, but was acci- 
dentally mislaid.—Eb. } 


7d. Teacher :—Since I last wrote you many things have happened 
in our school that are worthy of note. We all feel proud of our 
school, and look forward to that day when we shall receive the 
honors of N. G. as an eventful day in our life’s history. Good work 
is being done here. We are all well pleased with Prof. Thompson, 
and think he is the right man in the right place, and hope he will 
stay with us many years. 

For three years it has been the custom at the Normal to celebrate 
Washington’s birthday. We think it is the duty of every teacher 
to teach his pupils to love their country. On the 22d of February 
the students, teachers, and citizens of the town assembled in the 
Normal Hail. All displayed quite a patriotic spirit. The exerc's:s 
consisted of an address by Prof. Thompson on the life of Washing- 
ton; toasts, responses, recitations, and music, by the students. The 
rostrum Was decorated with the national flag, and the exercises 
closed with that good old song, the “Star Spangled Banner.” 


A Model School has been added this term, which we think indis- 
pensable to the success of any normal school. Miss Dowden, an ac- 
complished and competent teacher, has been employed as principal. 
The students of the Normal Department have practical work in 
teaching in this department under the skillful eye of Miss Burt, 
teacher of Methods. 

This year the Normal sends out eight graduates, the largest class 
in its history. The class consists of Messrs. Black, Piper, Fort, 
Hitt, Welsh, and Loofbeurrow, and Misses Hitt and Brown. 

The Philomathean Society has done more this year than ever before, 
in both literary and financial matters. Last term the Philo’s gave 
an entertainment, realizing nearly $100; this term Mr. Tipton 
lectured for the society, the proceeds amounting to $20. Their 
room is now carpeted, and beautiful pictures adorn the walls. 

The enrollment is 140 in the Normal and Preparatory, and 45 in 
the Model. Many students anticipate going to the Centennial Ex- 
hibition, hence will teach this summer. W. K. Loornevurnow. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


SaLem, NEB., March 17, 1876. 
Prof. Palmer :—Observation convinces me that a change in the 
time of commencing our school year from the first Monday in April, 
to sometime in the long vacation between June and September, 


would be beneficial. The reasons, compressed into few words, are 
these: 


As a new member is elected on each district board on the first 
Monday in April, engagements for spring terms are usually post- 
poned till after the election. The month of March is to many 
teachers an annoying period of uncertainty as to future employ- 
ment, and a peried of damaging delay to the district, for on the 
first Monday in April the terms should begin, that they may close 
before the hot weather in July. But it results from fixing the an- 
nual election on the first Monday in April that most engagements 
for spring schools are postponed till the very day when the terms 
should begin. Then there is “hot haste.” The schools must start, 
and too often the first applicant, whether the most deserving or not, 
is accepted. And here it may be said that the probabilities arc 
ngainst the most deserving, for they, asa class, are not so importt- 
nate in urging themselves forward as are those of inferior qualifi- 
cations. ‘Thus there is a delay, a general suspension, followed by a 
haste that is not favorable to that careful, judicious selection of 
teachers that should always be had. But if the annual election 
could be in July or August, all this could be avoided, and those dis- 
tricts most able would be encouraged to employ teachers by the 
year. The school year is naturally from September to last of June. 
There is nothing better established by actual custom of our best 
schools than this, and all assent to it as right. Then why this 
break in April, damaging both to schools.and teachers? Why not 
let it continue uninterrupted till its work is finished in June? Then 
with a new member coming on each Board, plans could be made for 
the full year’s work without interruption. 

This subject was presented to our county teachers’ meeting last 
month. ‘'Uhere was a full house, and the foregoing, embodied in the 
form of a resolution, was unanimously adopted. F. M. WILLIAMs. 
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Antiocn Revnion.—Eleven graduates and former students of 
Antioch College were at Nebraska City during the session of the 
State Teachers’ Association, but owing to various unfavorable 
circumstances, it was impossible to get them all together in one 
meeting. The majority, however, met at the parlor of the Cin- 
cinnati House on Wednesday evening, and effected a perma- 
nent organization under the name of “The Nebraska Associa- 
tion of Antiochians.” C. B. Palmer was elected President, and 
Miss Eva Darling, Secretary. The Secretary was instructed to send 
greeting to Alma Mater, and to act as correspondent of the Anti- 
ochian. Any one having any information in regard to Antioch 
students which has not heretofore been published, is requested to 
furnish the same to the Secretary, at Brownville, Neb. Another 
reunion will be held at Fremont, during the session of the State 
Teachers’ Association, the last week in March, 1877, when it is to 
be hoped a much larger number number will be present.. The fol- 
lowing are the names and addresses of those who were at Nebraska 
City: T. B. and 8. J. Stevenson, Neb. City; Walter Stillman, and 
Mrs. Sallie Birch Stillman, Council Bluffs, lo.; Thos. Scholes, 
Leavenworth, Kan.; Geo. E. Church, Lincoln; C. B. Palmer, and 
Miss Sarah Hawley, Beatrice; H. H. Nicholson, and D. B. Stone, 
Peru; Miss Eva Darling, Brownville. Four others are known to 
reside in Nebraska, and six or seven in Iowa. 





QUERY BOX. 


Question.—(79) A tree stood upon the side of a hill, the slope of 
the hill forming and angle of 60° with the trunk of the tree, which 
stood perfectly upright. The tree was broken by the wind, and 
falling, struck the ground at a distance of 120 feet up the slope of 
the hill from the base of the stump. A boy wishing to ascertain 
the iength of the tree, took a string, and measuring from the top 
the stump horizontally to the side of the hill found it to be 60 feet. 
What was the heighth of the tree when standing ? LORI. 


F. C. B. punctuates a sentence, such as is referred to in Question 
78, as follows: “Charles, V. of Germany and I. of Spain, was a 
good man.” 





Pror. PATTERSON, long the Principal of the Papillion school, has 
resigned his position on account of ill-health. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE. 


Thayer Co—The next meeting of the county teachers’ associa- 
tion takes place at Hebron, April 14th. 


Dodge Co.—The Fremont high school gave an entertainment at 
the close of the term. Vacation continues two weeks. 


Colfax Co.—Mr. W. Wright, Principal of the Schuyler school, has 
assumed the temporary editorship of the Schuyler Suz. 


Merrick Co.—School at Central City, under‘charge of Mr. T. J 
Sparks, closed March 24th. An exhibition was given in the evening. 


Knoz Co.—The Niobrara school, which has been under the tui- 
tion of Mr. Buckmaster during the winter, closed on the 15th ult 

Wayne Co—The schools of Districts 2 and 6 united in giving a 
public entertainment at LaPorte on the 10th ult., at the close of 
the term. Miss Allie Warner, and Miss Helen Allen were the 
respective teachers. 

Dawson Co.—Plum Creek has employed two teachers during the 
past year, Mr. J. M. Tipton, and Mrs. Elzora Brooks. The total 
enrollment has been 84, with an average attendance of 50. At the 
annual school meeting it was voted to sustain a ten-months’ school 
during the ensuing year. 


Seward Co.-—The institute which met at Seward, March 13th, con+ 
tinued in session through the week. About 60 members attended 
regularly, and an encouraging degree of interest seems to have been 
manifested in the various exercises. The last evening was devoted 
to literary exercises and social reunion. 


Adams Co—-Juniata school closed March 31st. The last two 
days were devoted to examinations. 

— Prof. H. W. Myers, Principal of the Hastings school, goes to 
take the superintendence of the schools at Creston, lowa. He is 
expected to return to Hastings at the close of the summer term. 


Pawnee Co—Miss Kingman, who has had charge of the In- 
termediate Department of the Pawnee City school during the win- 
ter, withdrew from that position at the close of the term. 

—School at ‘Table Rock closed Saturday, 24th ult. This school 
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has been under the instruction of Mr. O. D. Howe and Miss Pepoon 
during the winter. Miss Pepoon will also teach the summer term. 


Butler Co.—The school at David City, which has been under the 
tuition of Mr. H. C. Barnes during the winter, closed March 24th. 
A visitor reports the enrollment to have been 33, with an average at- 
tendance of 30; order and recitations fair. It was kept in Mr. Barnes’ 
law office, in default of a school building. In this particular, David 
City seems to be behind other districts of the county. 

— Dist. 58 has just finished a new schoul house, and has seated 
it with Victor’s Patent Folding Desks. 


Nemaha Co.—The Brownville school district numbers 467 persons 
of school age, of whom 385 attended school the past year. Eight 
teachers have been employed until within the last two months, 
when the services ef Mr. ‘Tipton and Miss Maxey were dispensed 
with, and their rooms incorporated in the others. The total salary 
paid teaehers the past year was $4,615. At the annual school meet- 
ing the District Board was re-organized and increased to six mem- 
bers. It is proposed for the ensuing year to reduce the salary of the 
Principal from $1,400 to 1200, and his assistant from $700 to $600. 

— Mr. Wm. Tipton, for the past year a teacher in the Brownville 
school, goes to Santa Fe, New Mexico, to take a position in the 
office of the Surveyor General. 


Cuming Co—A teachers’ institute was held at Wisner, March 
8th and 9th, of which Sup’t Mockett was chosen Chairman, and 
Jos. E. Spencer, Secretary. State Sup’t McKenzie assisted in its 
exercises, and gave evening lectures. Among the subjects discussed 
was “Incentives to Punctuality.” We quote from the report given 
in the West Point Republican: 


1. Be punctual yourself. 2. Read some pleasant story, contain- 
ing a good, useful life lesson. 3. Make your school room as pleas- 
antand comfortable as youcan. 4. Have some exercises not taught 
from the text books that is especially interesting to all the children, 
and be sure to give no instruction on the subject at any other time. 
5. Explain the formation of good habits, and impress upon the 
pupils’ minds that this habit of punctuality is one of the most im- 
portant to success in life. The reading of a nice story was espe- 
cially favored by Sup’t McKenzie for small children. 

— The West Point High School recently gave an entertainment, 


the proceeds of which go toward purchasing a school library. 








114 Miscellany. [ April. 


Saunders Co.—The institute met at Wauhoo as per announce- 
ment, and continued in session five days. We have received only 
& mcager report, but it seems to have been a pleasant and profitable 
cecas on. A permanent organization was effected, and the next 
mee‘ing appointed to take place the first Monday in September. 
The in stitute closed with a literary entertainment on the last even- 


ing. During the session the following resolution was passed: 


Resolved, Tl at. we, the teachers of Saunders County, assembled in institute, this 
24th day of Murch, 1876, feeling that the list of books recommended for use m this 
state are not giving general satisfaction, and that a change is desirable, do hereby 
1ecommend that the State Superintendent call a convention to consist of the county 
superintendent and one prominent educator trom each county, to take the matter 
into consideration and if possible effect a change, 





LITERATURE. 





ScrRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & Co. will soon issue the first volume of the 
Sans-Souci Series of brief historical and biograpbical works, uniform with 
the popular Bric-a-Brac series. 12mo. volumes, illustrated ; price, $1.50. 
In view of the great number of books which have been produced in recent 
times—a number so great that no one can read them all, even by devoting 
a lifetime to the task—it has been aptly remarked that “ no one has suc- 
ceeded in lengthening his days, but many have succeeded in shortening 
their books.”” Condensation is the order of the day, not only with school 
bocks, but in general literature. Histories of the world, for instance, have 
dwindled down from a ponderous quarto to the size of a common schoo} 
arithmetic. And we believe it is the general opinion that this condensa- 
tion has caused not only a great saving of time, but an improvement in the 
quality of the books. 


THE Theory of Spencerian Penmanship is a little manual of 50 pages con- 
taining a full exposition of the theory of this system, intended to be studied 
by the pupils in connection with the use of the copy books. It is illus- 
trated with cuts and diagrams, and should certainly be in the hands of one 
wio is eagaged in teaching this system. (Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., 
Chicago.) 





Rro:prs py Mai. To Aprit 8.—J. H. Mockett, for Wm. Wren, Wis- 
ner, 45; Miss 8S. M. Janney, Wes Point, $1.25; Misses J. aud L. Sharp. 
West Point, 25c. each; total, $2. Wm. Burgess, Pawnee Agency, Ind. 
Uer., $2. Ella J. Bryson, Tecumseh, 25c. J. E. Bryant, Carleton, 50c. 
Anna Rarick, Belle Caeek, $1.50. H. G Wolcott, Fremont, $1.50. Lucy 
Green, Omaha, $2.50. Theo. Gruber, Sewar’, $3 BR. J. Turnbull, Paw- 
nee City, 30 cents. 





